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Che Pournal of Belles BMettres. 
REVIEW. 

The Life of Edward Jenner, M. D. &c. 3 By John 
Baron, M. D. F. R. S. &c., 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1838, 
Colburn. 

If a man slay, or cause to be slain, even a few thou- 
sands of his fellow creatures, his deeds are written in 
books, and his name descends to posterity among the 
glorious warriors and conquerors, who have adorned hu. 
manity. On the other hand, it has been declared, though 
apparently without making much impression, that the 
individual who caused two blades of grass to grow where 
only one grew before, deserved infinitely more of his 
species. But, what shall we say of a person who has 
saved more lives than ever hero sacrificed; and caused 
thousands of families to be reared in entire happiness 
where before only disease and death swept away their 
ranks, and consigned the foudest hopes of parents to the 
untimely grave? 

One cannot contemplate the discovery of Dr. Jenner 
and its incalculable effects upon the condition of man- 
kind, without being lost in admiration. It is as if some 
mighty and supernatural Power had limited the domin- 
ion of the tyrant before whom all must finally bow, and 
prescribed bounds to preserve the young and helpiess 
from perishing. Yet this extraordinary benefactor of 
his race was encountered by every species of opposition. 
Gibes and ridicule were his daily portion; and, when 
the voice of nations most inadequately acknowledged his 
services, the paltry grants of distinction (which could 
confer no distinction on him, though credible to the 
grateful sense of the givers,) and of pecuniary remune-. 
ration by parliament to the amount of what a well-feed 
London physician, in full practice, will receive in two 
years, were assailed as most undeserved and waste/ul 
extravagance. And so it too invariably is with every 
plan brought forward for the benefit of society, or of 
any of its suffering classes. The timid question its 
practicability, the easy-natured its efficacy, the envious 
its originality, the malignant its motive, and the interest- 
ed its impulse, spirit, object,and value. ‘To listen to this 
muss of opposition, begotten as surely as any proposal 
is offered for the improvement and advantage of men, it 
might be imagined that generous, or patriotic, or hu- 
mane principles, had no existence on earth; but that 
every thing, every action, every exertion, must proceed 
from cold selfishness or base scheming. It is wonderful 
that any great project should ripen under such circum- 
stances; and, assuredly, strong enthusiasm is necessary 
to carry the projector through the persecutions to which 
the best of purposes are exposed. ‘To desire the welfare 
of your fellow-men, and to adopt measures to attain it, is 
to set yourself up as a mark for every hand to pelt and 
every tongue to revile. Thus life is spent amid tur- 
moil and assults, and, should success crown your labours, 
the thankful world rewards them witha statue or a stone. 

It is fortunate when some kindred minds appreciate 
and cheer you on; and when some, possessed of station 
and iufluence, who entertain a true sense of the duties 
which station and influence should impose, adopt your 
views and aid your efforts. A few of the wise and good 
form a grateful counterpoise to the many of the frivolous 
and evil-disposed; and, with the assistance of such, the 
toiling mind is strengthened for its work of love, and a 
tithing of the inventions and designs brought furward to 
increase the happiness of mankind, are enabled to 
emerge from opposition and obscurity, and brighten into 


day. 
Dr. Baron gives us a faithful description of all the 
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discoverer of the salutary cowpock had to undergo in 
this way. Cuarieatured, laughed at, abused, the theme 
of detraction, held to be undeserving of a seat in college 
among learned doctors; and excluded, for the sake of 
jobbing patronage, even trum that public board which was 
established for the propagation of vaccination through. 
out the British empire, lie beld on the much impagn- 
ed, but even tenor of his way; and though he had little 
more than the prophet’s usual honours at home, he had 
the satisfaction to see that his immortal discovery was 
appreciated and adopted in every quarter of the globe, 
from Indus to the pole. a 
It is not our province to enter upon the question, still, | 
to a certain degree, undetermined, how far the vaccine} 
may be a less sure preservation against small-pox thas 
the variolous infection. Cases undoubtedly there ure,! 
in which small-pox occur after the cowpock; and the 
same after smuall-pox. But they are cumparatively rare, 
the disease is generally much modified, and it may be| 
urged that the origival disorder has been imperiect. | 
But let us glance around us, and with every objection 
which ingenuity may suggest, can there remain a single 
sceptical opinion as to the predigious effects of vaccina- | 
tion in the saving of infant life?) If we read history or, 
biography, and observe how the heirs of crowns and’ 
coronets were destroyed by the ravages of small-pox, | 
till, of numerous offsprings, one branch in a whole gene- | 
ration was not left to perpetuate the genealogical tree ; | 
and if we only look at the state of large families in the | 
present cay, with often hardly a gap to distress a parent’s | 
heart, we will then feel what we owe to the memory of! 
Edward Jenner, whose provincial tomb at Berkeley, | 
with Buily’s breathing statue, is a shrine worthy of pil. | 
grimage and prayer, far beyond all that ever saint or! 
sinner earned froin the credulity and superstition of the | 
innumerable hosts of fools and fanatics since the creation 
of the world. 
We regret to see it stated that, notwithstanding the | 
experience of vaccination, the small-pox is more preva-| 
lent in London at this hour than it has been fer yeare.' 
The cause we cannot ascertain, but the journals say that | 
in one hospital alone the reception of patients has this) 
year amonnted to four hundred and thirty six. Surely | 
this ought not to be. We shall now make a few selec. | 
tions from Dr. Baron’s second volume, the first having | 
appeared before. When the royal heads of Earope were 
kere in 1814, Dr. Jenner was presented to the Emperor | 
of Russia, and the following is a notice of the meeting :) 
“The account of his interview with the emperor 1, 
insert very nearly in his owa words. ‘1 was very gra- 
ciously received, and was probably the first man who) 
had ever dared to contradict the autocrat. He said, | 
‘Dr. Jenner, your feelings must be delightful. The 
consciousness of having so much benefited your race 
must be a never-failing source of pleasure, and I am 
happy to think that you have received the thanks, the 
applause, and the gratitude of the world.’ I replied to’ 
his majesty that my feelings were such as he described, 
and that I had received the thanks and the applause, | 
ut not the gratitude of the world. His face flushed ;| 
he said no more, but my daring seemed to give dis-| 
pleasure. In a short time, however, he forgot it, and) 
gave me a trait of cliaracter which showed both great) 
goodness of heart and knowledge of human nature. My | 
inquiries respecting lymphatic diseases, and tubercles, | 
and pulmonary consumption, had reached the ears of 
the grand duchess. She was present, and requested me 
to detail to her brother, the emperor, what I had former- 
ly suid to her imperial highness. In the course of my 
remarks I became embarrassed. She observed this, and 








so did the emperor. ‘ Dr. Jenner,’ said she,‘ ycu do not 





tell my brother what you have to say so accurately as 
you told me.’ J excused myself by saying thas | was 
not accustumed to speak in such a presence. His majesty 
grasped me by the hand, and held me for some time, not 
quitting me till my confidence was restored by this 
warm-hearted and kind expression of his consideration.’ 
This circumstance gave Dr. Jenner much satisfaction.” 

A little further on we read: 

“Though the potentates did not, either in their indi- 
vidual capacity when in England, or when assembled in 
congress at Vienna, confer any mark of distinction on 
the author of vaccination, some of their subjects did, 
nevertheless, bear him nobly in their memory, and tes- 
tify their admiration in a manner recorded in the fol- 
lowing characteristic document. I give it exactly as it 
was sent, convinced that all will respect the feelings 
which incited the warm-hearted inhabitants of Brunn to 
bring the historical recollections of their country, the 
renowned deeds of their ancestors, into close alliance 
with the honour they were anxious to bestow on the in- 
habitant of another land, whose only claim ito their 
veneration and esteem formed a striking contrast to the 
great events to which their letter alludes. The imper- 
fect English, interspersed with half Latin and half Ger- 
inan idioms, though it may raise a smile on the cheek 
of some fastidious critic, has added, in my mind, a deeper 
interest to the communication.” 


* To the Right Honourable Physician, Edward Janner, 
Discoverer of the Cowpock, the greatest Benefactor of 
Mankind, at London. 

* Most Honourable Ductor,—At the most distant fron- 
tier of East Germany, in a country where the Romain’s 
army two thousand years before triumphing, and 444 
the savages Hluns under the commande ef Attila, and 
791 the Emperor Charles, the Huns with success com- 
batting, passed, and where the Swedes under Gustav the 
Great 1615 have made tremble the ground of the country 
by the thousands of cannons, and there where even 1740 
the Prussians and 1805 the French warriors victorious 
appeared, in that remarkable country had the vaceined 
youth from Brunn, with the most cordial sentiments of 
gratitude to thee, a constant monument with thine 
breast-piece in the 65th year of thine age erected, even 
in the same time as the great English nation, by her 


| constancy and intrepidity, rendered the liberty of the 


whole Europa, and as the great regents Alexandre and 
William passed through that country. Accept gene- 
rously, great man, that feeble sign of veneration and 
gratitude; aud Heaven may conserve your life to the 
most remote time; and every year, in the presence of 
many thousand habitants, a great feast near that temple 
is celebrated for the discovery of vaccine. We will us 
estimate happy, if we can receive a few lignes to prove 
us the sure reception of that letter. Most honourable 
ductor, yours most obedient servants, 

* Medicine Doctor Rincoxini, physician. 
first surgeon and vacciner of 
Vaccine [ustitution at Brunn. 

“ Brunn in Moravia, the 20th October. 

“ A drawing of the * monument,’ as it is called, accom. 
panied this letter. In the centre of the temple the bust 
of Jenner stands upon a pedestal, on whieh is the follow. 
ing inscription: — 


“ CLAVIGER, 


“ Divo Anglo 
Eduardo Jenner, 
LXV. 
Jiatis ejus Anno 
Vaccinata Brunensis 
Juventus 


MDCCCXIV.” 
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A few anecdotes will fit our purpose, and, we trust, 
amuse our readers. 

“ During his residence at Berkeley he acted frequent- 
ly asa magistrate. I found him one day sitting with a 
brother justice in a narrow, dark, tobacco. flavoured room, 
listening to parish business of various sorts. The door 
was surrounded by a scolding, brawling mob. A fat 
overseer of the poor was endeavouring to moderate their 
noise ; but they neither heeded his authority nor that of 
their worships, There were women swearing illegiti- 
mate children, others swearing the peace against drank- 
en husbands, and able-bodied men deimanding parish 
relief to make up the deficiency in their wages. The 
seene altogether was really curious; and when I con- 
sidered who was one of the chief actors, and saw the 
effect which the mal administration of a well-intended 
statute produced, I experienced sensations which would 
have been altoyether sorrowful had there not been some- 
thing irresistibly ludicrous in many of the minor details 
of the picture. He said to me, ‘Is not this too bad? I 
am the only acting magistrate in this place, and I am 
really harassed to death. I want the lord-lieutenant to 
give me on assistant; and I have applied for my nephew, 
but without success.’ On this visit he showed me the 
hide of the cow thut afforded the matter which infected 
Sarah Nelimes; and from which source he derived the 
virus that produced the disease in his first patient, 
Phipps. The hide hung in the coach-house: he said, 
*What shall I do with it?’ I replied, ‘Send it to the 
British Museum.’ The cow had been turned out to end 
her days peaceably at Bradstone,a farm near Berkeley. 
He talked of the first effects of his discovery on some of 
his sapient townsfolk. Ono lady, of no mean influence 
among them, met him soon after the publication of his 
‘Inquiry.’ She accosted him in this form, and in the 
true Gloucestershire dialect. ‘So your book is out at 
last. Weill! I can tell you that there be’ant a copy sold 
in our town; nor sha'n’t neither if I can help it’ On 
another occasion, the same notable dame having heard 
some rumours of failures in vaccination, came up to the 
doctor with great eagerness, and said, ‘Sha’n’t us have 
a general inoculation now ?’* Both these anecdotes he 
used to relate in perfect good humour. On another oc- 
casion, when travelling with him owards Rockhampton, 
the residence of his pephew, Dr. Davies, he observed, 
‘It was among these shady and tangled lanes that | 
first got my taste fur natural history.’ A short time 
afterwards we passed Phipps, his first vaccinated patient. 
* Oh! there is poor Phipps,’ he exclaimed, ‘I wish you 
could see him; he bas been very unwell lately, and | 
am afraid he has got tubercles in the lungs. He was 
recently inoculated for small-pox, I believe for the 
twentieth time, and all without effect.’ At a subsequent 
visit (Oct. 1818,) 1 found lying on his table a plan of a 
cottage. ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘that is for poor Phipps; you 
remember him; he has a miserable place to live in; I 
am about to give him another. He has been very ill, 
but is now materially better.’ This cottage was built, 
and its little garden laid out and stocked with roses from 
his own shrubbery, under his personal superintendence. 
I may now mention some incidents of a different cha- 
racter. The celebrated Charies James Fox, during a 
residence at Cheltenham, had frequent intercourse with 
Jenner. His mind had been a good deal poisoned as to 
the character of cowpox by his family physician, Mose- 
ley. In his usual playful and engeging manner, he 
said one day to Jenner, “Pray, Dr. Jenner, tell me of 
this cowpox that we have heard so much about :—What 
is it like?” ‘Why, it is exactly like the section of a 
pearl on a rose-leaf,’ This comparison, which is not less 
remarkable for its accuracy than for its poetic beauty, 
struck Mr. Fox very forcibly. He laughed heartily, and 
praised the simile. It has been seen that, notwithstand- 
ing the personal influence that Dr. Jenner had with 
foreign states, he had next to none at home. He never 
succeeded in procuring an appointment for any of his 
relatives or friends, He mentioned that all his attempts 
to get a living fur his nephew George had failed, though 
addressed to quarters where they might, without pre- 
sumption, have been expected to have met with atten. 
tion and success, This neglect hurt him deeply, He 
once said to me, ‘This ought to be known. You must 
give them a hurd one; and I will find an eagle's quill 
and whet the nib for yout I never saw him more 
happy than in spending some days with Dr. Baillie at 
Duntisbourne, near Cirencester, in the summer of 1820. 
He had much recovered from the impression left by the 
Heath of Mrs, Jenner; and all the recollections of his 
youth, his intercourse with Mr. Hunter, together with 
many of the remarkable incidents which weie connected 


** Te. small-pox inoculation.” 
1 His favourite eagle had just died.” 








with his own life, formed animating themes for conver- 
sation. ‘The scenes around them, also, in the vicinity 
of the place (Cirencester) where he had fist gone to 
school, and where he used to grope for fossils in the 
oolitie formation, supplied him with many a sociations 
of long.past years. I spent one of the days with them 
on this occasion. They passed their time in the free 
and unreserved interchange of their thoughts and their 
experience. It was cheering to see the great London 
physician mounted on his little white horse, riding up 
and down the, precipitous banks in the vicinity of his 
house, or trotung through the green lanes, and opening 
the gates, just after the manner of any Cotswold squire. 
Nothing could excel the relish of Baillie for the ease, 
and liberty, and leisure of a country life, when he first 
escaped from the toil, and effort, and excitement of his 
professional duties in London. Duntisbourne stauds in 
rather a picturesque situation; the house overhangs a 
deep wodded dell, and is fronted on the opposite bank by 
the church and hamlet of Edgworth. The ramifications 
of this dell are intricute and beautiful; but there was little 
else in the doctor’s vicinity to gratify the eye. Every 
thing wore an aspect of cheerfulness to him; and whether 
he was traversing the bleak summit of the Cotswolds, or 
taking his pastime in the more cultivated domains of 
Pimbery or Oakeley, he was equally happy and eqaally 
buoyant.” 

To conclude, in the words of the biographer— 

“If we look at the origin of this discovery, from its 
first dawning in his youthful mind at Sodbury, and 
trace it through its subsequent stages—his meditations 
at Berkcley—his suggestions to his great master, John 
Hunter—bis conferences with his professional brethren 
in the country—his hopes and fears, as his enquiries and 
experiments encouraged or depressed his anticipations— 
and, at length, the triumphant conclusion of more than 
thirty years’ reflection and study, by the successful vac- 
cination of his first patient, Phipps; we shall find a train 
of preparation never exceeded in any scientific enter. 
prise; and, in some degree, commensurate with the great 
results by which it has been followed. In the space of 
a very few years, the fruit of this patient and persever-. 
ing investigation was enjoyed in every quarter of the 
globe; and the rapidity of its dissemination attests alike 
the universality of the pestilence, and the virtue of the 
agent by which it was in many places subdued, mitiga- 
ted, extirpated. On the other side, let us remember his 
trials, his mortifications, the attempts to depreciate his 
discovery and to check its progress, together with the 
personal injuries which he endured froia those who af- 
fected to do him honour, and we shall find many things 
to counterbalance the homage and gratitude which he 
derived from other sources, Under all these changes, 
he sustained the equanimity and consistency of his cha- 
racter; humble when lauded and eulogised, patient and 
forbearing when suffering wrong ; and, if it be an assured 
sign of a worthy and generous spirit to be amended by 
distinction and renown, no man ever gave stronger 
proofs of possessing such a spirit. Again, we have to 
view him in the character of a physician, exercising all 
the resources of a painful aud anxious profession with 
extraordinary humanity, ability, and perseverance; cul- 
tivating his beautiful taste for natural history and all 
the poetry of life, in connection with labours so arduous 
and important. While interpreting nature, he enjoyed 
a pleasure surpassed by none of his predecessors ; but 
he did not rest there, and might have exclaimed with 
the great Linnewus, ‘O quam contemta res est home nisi 
supra humana se erexerit !’”” 


—>— 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 


What is Pedantry?—Considerable difference of opin. 
ion exists as to the characteristics of this word daily in 
every body’s mouth. Call a man a pedant, and you set 
lim down at once as a contemptible, narrow-minded fel. 
low, encrusted with prejudices, and incompetent to any 
high or liberal views of things, grovelling along in a 
narrow path, blind to every thing but a little greatness 
of his own insignificant self, and his own trifling pur- 
suite. Did it never strike you that you possibly may be 
a pedant yourself? Call a man a pedant and you place 
him in a line below the average respectability of humani.- 
ty, you write him down an ass—at least you think that 
you do so, and you intend to do so. But what is pedant- 
ry, and who aré pedants ? 

The terms have usually been applied to bookish men, 





to absorbents of Greek and Latin, who, proud of their 


acquirements, have paraded their erudition offensively 
before the eyes aad noses of their fellow-men, thrusting 
impertinently quotations from their beloved literature in 
the way of those who have loved it not, and regarding 
literature as the great glory of humanity. That man 
was called a pedant, who, hearing of the military re. 
nown of Frederick the Great of Prussia, contemptuously 
said, “I dare say, after all his victories he cannot con- 
jngate a Greek verb.” 

Wherein then consists pedantry, but in an exclusive 
preference of one’s own pursuits, blended with a slighter 
or stronger tincture of contempt for the pursuits and 
occupations of others, All scholars are not pedants; 
many bear their honours meekly, and keep their joys 
and triumphs silently in their own hearts. It is not the 
pursuit that makes the pedantry, but the mode of ma- 
naging the pursuit. There are pedants in all profes- 
sions and all trades, who have ten thousand ways of 
making their pedantry more offensive than that of the 
simple scholar. There is the pedantry of the physician, 
who appears to think nothing unconnected with galeni- 
cals worth a thought; the squabbles of the profession 
are more to his taste and oceupy more of his thoughts 
than national politics or the affairs of his town or city: 
There is the pedantry of the lawyer, who, being sorry 
to leave his green bag at home when he goes forth tu 
eat and drink with other men, takes with him his sophis- 
tical arguments, talking legally, quoting precedents, 
and gabbling about quirks and quibbles, till the whole 
room smells of parchment. There is the pedantry of 
the member of a little junto, who have formed themselves 
into a lyceum, and are always talking of their collection 
of minerals and stuffed birds; of the last paper read by 
an ignorant totanist, who happens to know a pistil from 
a pistol, but who does not know of what Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Principia treats. There is the pedantry of the 
painter, who is haunted by an imaginary easel, and who 
thinks that the whole world was created only to be 
painted and to afford subjects for the artist, who cannot 
keep his tongue away from colours, lights, shades, 
groups, and attitudes, fur ten minutes together. He 
has looked at every thing with a painter’s eye, and there- 
fore must talk to every body with a painter’s tongue. 
There is the pedantry of the politician, who spends his 
whole day at the Atheneum or the Exchange, who seems 
to think that nations and empires riee and fall, flourish 
and decay, merely that quidnunce may have the pleasure 
of talking about it, who learns all the papers by heart 
that he may havo the satisfaction of repeating thcir 
contents to those who have already read and furgotten 
them. There is the pedantry of the croaker, who 
fancies himself bound to entertain his friends with all 
that is dismal and lugubrious; who is charged to the 
mouth with awful disasters, hydrophobia, national bank- 
ruptcy, and revolution; who can prove that the most 
direful disasters will flow from the last acts of congress, 
and who believes all that the last political intelligencer 
tells him. There is the pedantry of the sporstman, who 
makes game of his hearers, and who thinks no man 
ought to hold up his head in civilised society who does 
not know the particulars of the last race or pidgeon- 
match. There is the pedantry of the stock.broker, who 
deems all his speculations to be made with exquisite 
judgment, till his pasteboard castle tumbles about his 
ears. There is the pedantry of the exyuisite, who faints 
away at the sight of an ill cut coat, who would rather 
go tu the Eastern Penitentiary than wear a garment 
not made in Chestnut street, who knows the names of 
all the perfumers, tailors, and milliners, from the Dela- 
ware to Broad street—who thinks, poh! who thinks of 
ends of plays, and hums half an opera air out of tune. 
The pedantry of the coal merchant; of tho projector ; in 
short, pedantry is everywhere and in every thing; it is 
in every pursuit that man can follow, in all that can 
interest a human being. And why should a man be 
ashamed of pedantry, who has ro reason to be ashamed 
of himself? For what is pedantry but a heartiness in 
pursuit, and a cordial approbation and love of the thing 





pursued? Pedantry is the first step to enthusiasm, 
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and enthusiasm is a guarantee of perfection. Pedantry 
shows that a man’s heart and soul is in his profession, 
that he is not on the alert to sink the shop. Brummel 
was a pedant in dandyism, and was perfect in his art. 
Almost all persong who have distinguished themselves 
in any line have been more or less pedants; they have 
had a high and exclusive reverence for their own pur- 
suits. They have had them constantly dwelling upon 
their minds, filling their souls and oozing out at every 
pore. Benjamin West was a pedant when he fefused to 
ride double with a boy who had no more ambition than 
to be a tailor! Pedantry is to enthusiasm what prose 
is to poetry; for as prose run mad is half poetry, so 
pedantry in a state of excitation is akin to euthusiasm, 
and we would not give a fig for a man who was not 
enthusiastic on some subject or other. ‘A pedant there. 
fore is nothing more than a man who is in earnest in 
what he pursues. 


Life of Wallenstein—We commence to-day the repub- 
lication of lieutenant-colonel Mitchell’s Life of Wallen- 
stein, a work to which we confidently ask the attention 
of our readers. The Monthly Review, in introducing 
this new book to the public, says:— 


“ Although history has treated abundantly on the re- 
markable era when Wellenstein lived, and although his 
character and career have furnished a theme for dramatic 
writers and popular biographies, colonel Mitchell has 
clearly shown that there was not only ample room for a 
new life of the great warrior, but he has proved himself 
equal to the task. The dispassionate and candid tone 
which predominates in these pages is not more credit- 
able to the guthor’s heart, than his penetrating views 
and philosophic manner of generalisation are to his 
jadgment and comprehension. We have felt that he 
has succeeded in the difficult work of conveying by his 
narrative a clear outline of the causes and principles 
that were evuked and came into play during the times 
immediately connected with the subject of his volume, 
without throwing his hero to the back.ground, or forget- 
ting that it is the renowned Duke of Friedland and 
Mecklenburgh he has undertaken to picture. Nay, we 


that. Dr Hoffman, of Jena, has also just announced a 
similar publication of the text of Enoch, from a manu- 
script brought to Europe by Ruppell, a traveller. 


The Coronation.—An official statement has been laid 
before the House of Commous, “ of the sum which may 
probably be required to defray the expenses to be incur- 
red on account of the curonation,” and the estimate is 
70,0001. From a calculation which has been made by 
persons very competent to form a judgment on the sub- 
ject, it would appear that the duty payable to govern- 
ment on the timber used in the erections in Westmin- 
ster Abbey and the streets on the line through which the 
royal procession had to pass, and for illuminations, &c., 
will amount to a sum equal to the whole of the expense 
incurred by government for this coronation. ‘The sum 
paid by the public for seats from which to have a view 
of the coronation procession, has been stated to be not 
less than 200,000/. Besides the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis who had witnessed it, there was not fewer than 
400,000 persons who had come up from various parts of 
the country; so that, including the foreigners who had 
come over to see it, there was not less than 2,000,000 
of inhabitants in London at the same time, and for 
many days before and-since.— The Watchman. 


In consequence of u case of hydrophobia having tiade 
its appearance in Bristol, an order has been issued by 
the magistrates that all dogs found at large shall be 
destroyed. This decree of exterminatior, of this useful 
animal has been carried into effect in 2, w,ost brutal and 
unjustifiable spirit. One lady had a val gable pet spaniel 
struck on the head and left to strv.g'e in its agonies by 
her side; the other day the police ‘xijled a dog leading a 
blind man. Several sporting “iogs standing at their 
masters’ doors have been b iiled,and the carcasses left in 
the halls. Between 20° «nd 300 dogs have been de- 
stroyed in less than a week,—Bath Gazette. 


An ominous fete tyok place the other day at Heidel- 
berg, commemorative of the abolition of tithe in the 
duchy of Baden. A cart loud of the first corn which 
had never ‘aid tithe was drawn in triumph by oxen de- 
corated vvith flowers, and accompanied by music and the 
shout of a joyous multitude. 


THE POOR MAN'S MAY. 





award him the praise of rendering the general and bio- 
graphical narrative reciprocally illustrative, to the pr-. 
duction of avery great effect. Along with this the 
author can with skill point a moral, turn to accornt a 
suggested sentiment, or sketch a portrait of any one 
that comes in his way; so that his episodico’ pieces, 
without diverting the attention from the moin current 
of the narrative, are in themselves agreeable; Uaings, and 
in a subordinate capacity constitute finishing strokes to 
the entire representation.” 


—>— 
VARIETYI’Zs. 


A Tee-totaller.—A staunch tee-total speaker thus em- 
phatically addressed his attentive auditors at a late 
abstinence meeting at Stockton :—* Intoxicating drink,” 
he exclaimed (duly suiting, * the action to the word and 
the word to the action,” is nothing else, my friends, 
but liquid hell fire, wh’.cl, was first eumpounded in the 
sulphurous laboratory of the infernal regions, and there 
invented by that vacst diabolical of all chemists, the 
devil. Stick then, sick then, to water, my friends, as 
the cobbler sticks %o his last, for you have no more oc. 
casion to swallow Jiquid hell fire than a duck has for an 
umbrella on a rr.iny day.”"— York Herald. 


The estimated cost of the Kilsby tunnel, on the Lon. 
don and Birrningham Railway, was 70,0001, the actual 
cost was 350,0001., being a slight increase of 280,0001., 
or just five times as much as was originally contem- 
plated. — Globe. 


It is said in many border towns, we know not with 
what degree of truth, that when snow is seen on Cheviot 
Hill's, on the 22d June, the tenants of those mountains 
pay no rent fur the year. If this be true the present 
will be a free year, for large patches are now distinctly 
seen. 


It has long been desired by oriental scholars that the 
Ethiopie MS. of the apocryphal book of Enoch, brought 
by Bruce from Abyssinia, and deposited in tho Bodleian 
Library, shou'd be published in the original, No one, 
however, seemed disposed for such a task, until the pre- 
sent Archbishop of Cashel, formerly Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford, and well known by his many valuable 
and learned writings, has set about the work, which is 
now in the press. By a singular coincidence, it happens 


“Sweet May! they tell me thou art come: 
Thou art not come to me; 
I cannot spare a single hour, 
Sweet May ! to welcome thee. : 
God knows how hard &’ve worked this week, 
To earn my children bread; 
And see, we have an empty board, 
My children are unfed. 


And art thou still the same sweet May 
My childhood loved so well, 

When humming like a happy bee, 
Along some primrose dell, 

I thought, oh! what a.lovely world 
Is this, dear God has given; 

And wondered any one should seek 
For any other heaven? 


Then hawthorn buds are come again, 
And apple blossoms too ; 

And all the idle happy birds 
May sing the long day through. 

The ld green lane awakes once more, 
And looks, perhups, for me ; 

Alas! green lane, my heart may die— 
I cannot come to thee.” 


Prize Essay.—The ovcurrence of secondary fossils in 
rocks of the tertiary period, and the deposition of fossil 
shells in vast numbers over the bed of the present ocean, 
from the encroachments of the sea along many parts of 
the English coast, having been strongly urged at the 
Bristol meeting of the British Association, in proof of 
the extreme caution which should be used in adopting 
the principles proposed by Mr. Lyell and the celebrated 
French cohcholugist, M. Deshayes, for determining the 
relative ages of the supra-cretaceous deposits, with a 
view to their arrangement in chronological order,—the 
Academy of Sciences at Haarlem has announced the 
following subject for a prize essay in 1840:—* To de- 
termine the probable extent to which the fossils of cer- 
tain deposits may have become imbedded in others of 
more recent rigin, as a consequence of the destruction 
of the more ancient rocks contributing to the formation 
of such as are of later date; also, to point out the best 
means for guarding against the erroneous conclusions 
which geologists might be led to form, from the remains 
of animals or plants belonging to two or more distinct 





periods being thus associated in the same formation.” 


? 





A more interesting, and, in the present state of the 
science, a more important line of research, could per- 
haps hardly have been suggested. The reward offered 
for a satisfactory reply, written in Dutch, German, 
French, English, or Latin, is a gold medal, of the value 
of 150 florins, and the same amount in money. 


Birds.—The bark Parsee, which took gut Mr. and 
Mrs. Gould for Australia, was spoken with off Tene- 
riffe, on the 10th of last month. The expedition upon 
which this distinguished naturalist is engaged, has ex- 
cited much interest in the scientific world, as the work 
which he proposes to bring out on the ornithology of 
Australia will be on the same magnificent scale as that 
on the birds of Europe; while nearly the whole of the 
illustrations will be of species pfeviously unfigured. 
The execution of thie illustrations to the birds of Europe 
occupied the coustant attention of Mrs. Gould from 1832 
to 1838, apd ‘ne amount subscribed for copies of thie un- 
rivalled work amounted to 17,0001. 


Lon‘ion University.—The smothered fires of this esta- 
blislment are now bursting into public notoriety, beyond 
the means of concealment. The 10001. deficit in ac- 
counts is only a loss, but the fierce contention in the 
medical school has grown to such a pitch as to render it 
expedient to revoke the charter, in order to re-organise 
the body pulitic. The whole matter is before the home 
secretary, and some measures must be adopted to heal 
this strife, which so injuriously agitates the university. 


Wycherley.—Wycherley was once in a bookseller's 
shop ut Bath or Tunbridge, when Lady Drogheda came 
in, and happened to enquire for the “ Plain Dealer.” A 
friend of Wycherley, who stood by him, pushed him 
toward her, and said, * There’s the Plain Dealer, ma- 
dam, if you want him?” Wycherley made his excuses, 
and Lady Drogheda said that she loved plain dealing 
best. He afterwards visited that lady, and some time 
after married her. This proved a great blow to his for- 
tunes, Just before the time of his courtship, he was 
designed for governor to the late Duke of Richmond, 
and was to have been allowed fifteen hundred pounds a 
year from the government: his absence from court in 
the progress of this amour, and his being yet more ab- 
sent after his marriage, disgusted his friends so much, 
that he lost all his interest with them. His lady died : 
and his misfortunes were such that he was thrown into 
the Fleet, and lay there seven years. It was then that 
Captain Brett got his “ Plain Dealer” to be acted, and 
contrived to get King James the Second to be there. The 
colone] attended him thither. The king was mightily 
pleased with tie play; asked who was the author of it; 
and, upon hearing it was one of Wycherley’s, complained 
that he had not seen him for many years, and enquired 
what Was become of him. The colonel improved this 
opportunity so well, that the king gave orders that his 
debts should be discharged out of the privy-purse. Wy- 
cherley was so unwise as to give an account only of five 
hundred pounds, and was so confined almost half a year, 
till his father was at last prevailed on to pay the rest, 
between two and three hundred pounds more. 


War and Peace—The difference between war and 
peace has been well defined by one of the ancients :— 
“In the time of peace the sons bury their fathers; in the 
time of war the fathers bury their sons.” 


—>—_ 


THOUGHTS AND IMAGES. 
BY ARCHAEUS. 


There are countenances far more indecent than the 
naked form of the Medicean Venus. 


How overpowering are the mingled murmur, clang,, 
tramp, and rattle of a body of troops, with all their foot 
steps, horses, arms, artillery, and varied voices! How 
insignificant compared with this uproar the speech of a 
single mouth) Yet the whisper of ono mouth sets in 
motion and drives on to death and devastation tweuty 
such budies, comprising, perhaps, a hundred thousand 
human lives. 


Conceive an arch only wanting the keystone, ard still 
supported by the centreing, withuut which it wuold fall 
into a planiess heap. It is now held up merely by the 
supports beneath it. Add the keystone, and it will stand 
a thousand years, although every prop should be, shat- 
tered or fall in dust. Now, it is idle to say that this 
change in the principle of the structure was accomplish. 
ed by the mere addition of one more stone. The differ. 
ence is not only that of increase, but aleo that of almost. 
magical transmutation, No stone before helped to hold 
up its neighbour, and each having its own prop, any one 
might have been removed without shaking the support 
of the others. Now, each ie essential to the whole, 
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which is sustained not from without but by an inward 
law. So it is with religion, It not only adds a new 
feeling and sanction to those previously existing in the 
mind, but unites them by a different kind of force, and 
one for the reception of which all the invisible frame 
was prepared and planned, though it may stand for 
years unfinished, upheld by outward and temporary ap- 
pliances, and manifesting its want of the true bond and 
centre which it has not received. 


How many ought to feel, enjoy, and understand poetry 
wio are insensible to it! How many ought not to at- 
Lempt to create it who waste themselves in the fruitless 
enterprise! It must be a sickly fly that has no palate 
for honey. It must be a conceited one that tries to 
make it. 


There can be poetry in the writings of few men; but 
it ought to be in the hearts and lives of all. 


Many have the talents which would make them poets 
if they had the genius, A few have the genius yet want 
the talent. 


A botanist with a conscience will understand the say- 
ing, that no weeds grow on éarth except in the heart of 
man, 


What is the one indispensable quality for a polemic 
controversalist? Not learning, nor talent, nor ortho- 
doxy, nor zeal. But the spirit of Love, which implies 
un anxiety to find good in all, and to believe it whete 
we cannot find it. Gud admits into his courts no advo- 
cates hired to see but one side of a question. 


We look with wonder at the spectacle which astro- 
nomy presents to us, of thousands of worlds and systems 
o! worlds weaving together their harmonious movements 
into one great whole, But the view of the hearts of men 
furnished by history, considered as a combination of 
biographies, is immeasurably more awful and pathetic. 
Every water-drop of the millions in that dusky stream 
is a living heart, a world of worlds! How vast and 
strange, and sad and living a thing he only knows at 
all who has gained knowledge by labour, experience and 
suflering ; and he knows it not perfectly. 


All the ordinary intercourse of life is big and warm 
with poetry. The history of a few weeks’ residence in 
a cirele of human beings is a domestic epic. Few 
friendships but yield in their development and decay 
the stuff of a long tragedy. A summer day in the coun- 
try is an actual idyl. And many a moment of common 
lite sparkles and sings itself away in a light song; 
wounds as the poisoned barb of an epigram; or falls as 
a heavy mournful! epitaph. But in all he who has an 
ear to catch the sound may find a continuous underflow 
of quiet melody, bursting sometimes into chorusses of 
triumph, sometimes into funeral chants. The reason 
why these arehetypal poems of real life are so often un- 
fit for the use of the poetic artist, is not their want of 
the true meaning of poetry, byt their unsuitableness to 
the apprehension of any except the few, perhaps the one, 
immediately concerned. The poet must choose such a 
sequence of images that shall make the harmonivus 
evolution of eveats and the significance of human life 
intelligible and manifest to all, not merely to a few re- 
c.use or scattered doers and sufferers. 


What an image of the transitoriness and endless re- 
production of things is presented by the gumcistus plant, 
covered to-day with fresh white flowers, while the earth 
uround is strewn with those which similarly opened but 
yesterday. ‘The plant, however, abides and lasts, al- 


though its flowers fall and perish. 
The firm foot is that which finds firm footing. 
The weak falters although it be standing upon rock. 


They who deride the name of God are the most un- 
happy of men, except those who make a trade of honour- 
ing Hin. And how many of the selfstyled, world. 
applauded holy are mere traffickers in the temple, setting 
so much present self-denial against so muéh future en- 
joyment: 


If men’s reason were laid to sleep, no doubt they 
would do by iustinct many more than as at present of 
the things to which instinct is equal. The instinctive 
powers are Jost sight of under the presence of the rational 
consciousness, as the stars disappear in sunshine. Hence 
we may explain some of the startling ingenuities of 
savages. But the delights and capacities :f the con. 
scious spirit, instinet never can supply. For instinct is 
intelligence incapable of seif-eonsciousness. 


Whatever has been seon of Fair and Excellent was 
first conceived in the sacred darkness of the Unseen. 
But because vitally, irrepressibly, fair and excellent, 





therefore, must it needs go forth, and so be seen in its 
true beauty. 


If man be a reality, no empty vision in the dreaming 
soul of neture, but, as who shall doubt he is, inwardly 
substantial and personal, that which he most earnestly 
desires, which best satisfies his whole being, must be 
real too. 

That men would be better than they are if they al- 
ways choose good instead of evil, is evident. But that 
they would be better, or indeed could have a rational 
existence, if they had not the power of choosing evil 
instead of good, is the most foolish and presumptuous 
of fancies. 


You may indeed udd sugar to vinegar, but cannot 
make it wine again. 

Voltaire thought he was looking through a handsome 
French window at God and the universe, and painting 
pictures of them, while in truth the glass was a mirror, 
and he saw and copied only his own scoffing face. 

Whether is it nobler to dwell in Paradise and dream 
of a cabbage-yarden, or to live among pot-herbs and be- 
lieve in Paradise ? : 

Seldom does a truly divine poet arise and teach all the 
poor toiling men in the land how far nobler an epic is 
the life of every one of them—did he but know it—than 
that of the imaginary Ulysses. The Odyssy is but the 
little that a man could learn, fancy, and feign of the life of 
aman. How far is this excelled by the all that the life of 
a man—of every man—is! 

It is no uncommon mistake to suppose that exaggera- 
tion is essential or at least proper to fiction. The truth 
is rather the reverse. A principal use and justification 
of fiction is to reduce and harmonise the seeming exag- 
gerations of real life. 

Speech is a pump by which we raise and pour out the 
water from the great lake of thought—whither it flows 
back again. 

All France, under Louis XIV. was beaten and bribed 
into courtiership. Poetry, law, theology, all wore court- 
suits, and smoothed themselves into flatterers and liars. 
The muses became maids of honour, and stage-confidants 
to royal mistresses; religion was only permitted to ap- 
pear masked in the abhorred disguise of a state chaplain, 
or a gold-laced trumpeter of sovereign worthlessness; and 
truth and conscience, in the mean while, were fasting 
at Port-Royal, pining in the Bastile, fighting in the 
Cevennes, or emigrating to Spitalfields. Honesty could 
not have where to lay its head, when falsehood, cruelty, 
and insane vanity had for their lacqueys and pimps, 
Racine, Bossuet, and Molicre. The Regent Orleans 
was but Louis XIV. in undress and half intoxicated, and 
Louis XV. the same type, drunk to stupidity. But 
while the family was sinking from generation to gene- 
ration into utter lethargy, the nation was awakening 
from its sleep, till rising and finding itself starved, 
bruised, and shackled, it burst the remaining bonds, and 
strangled for ever the corpse-like royalty which it found 
lying beside it. 

Luxurious and polished life, without a true sense for 
the beautiful, the good, and the great, is fur more barren 
and sad to see than that of the ignorant and brutalised. 
Even as a mere wilderness would be less dreary to 
traverse than a succession of farms and gardens dili- 
gently and expensively cultivated to produce no crops 
but weeds. 

——— 

Among the recently promised works from the Ame. 
rican press, we find “a volume of Poems by Rufus 
Dawes; comprising Geraldine—a romance of Real Life. 
St. John’s Eve—a Fairy Tale. Lancaster—a National 
Poom. Occasional Poems—comprising Songs and Odes. 
Fugitive Pieces. The volume will be put to press as 
soon as 500 are subscribed for. It will be printed from 
new type, on superior paper, and delivered to subscribers 
in fine cloth, one dollar a copy, extra binding with gilt 
edges, two dollars a copy, by SAMUEL COLMAN, 
Publisher, 141 Nassau Street, New York.” The favour- 
able reception this has already received gives assurance 
that the volume will speedily appear. 


—_— 
TO PRINTERS. » 
For sale—low—one Medium and a Half 
SMITH PRESS: also one Royal WASHING. 
TON PRESS. Enquire at the office of the 


Library, 46 Carpenter street, Philadelphia. 
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